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Galatians  VI.  10. 


As  zee  have  therefore  opportunity ,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men, 

especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith . 

In  this  chapter,  the  Apostle  exhorts  his  brethren  at 
Galatia  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ.  The  law  of  Christ  is  a  law  of  love.  “A  new  com¬ 
mandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  :  as  I 
have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.” - He  in¬ 

formed  them,  that  every  man  should  eventually  bear  his 
own  burden.  He  that  sowed  to  the  flesh,  should  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  sowed  to  the  Spirit,  should 
of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting:  and  adds,  “Let  us  not 
be  weary  in  well-doing  :  for  in  due  season,  we  shall  reap,  if 
we  faint  not.  As  we  therefore  have  opportunity,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith.” 

The  spirit  which  the  Apostle  would  have  his  brethren 
exercise,  is  a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  may  with  propriety 
be  denominated  public  spirit ;  and  the  duties  he  would  have 
them  perform,  were  religious  duties. - Hence — 

The  proposition  to  be  considered  is,  That  genuine  public 
spirit  regards  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  mankind,  and 
evinces  itself  by  the  voluntary  performance  of  service,  and 
distribution  of  property,  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
objects. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  case,  that  all  services  that  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  property  which  is  distributed, under  the  specious 
pretext  of  doing  public  good,  are  indicative  of  that  noble 
principle  recognized  in  the  text.  What  were  the  boasted 
pretensions,  persevering  services,  and  liberal  distributions, 
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of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  but  tricks  of  deceit,  calcu* 
lated  to  prostrate  all  distinction  between  good  and  evil  ? — 
While  the  good  of  the  public  was  perpetually  in  their 
mouths,  they  spared  no  pains  in  the  publication  and  gratui¬ 
tous  distribution  of  books,  the  establishment  of  circulating 
libraries,  and  the  formation  of  reading  societies,  with  a 
secret  but  fixed  determination  to  cut  asunder  tne  cords  of 
moral  obligation ;  first  by  blotting  from  the  human  mind  the 
belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  then  destroying  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  man  to  man. 

Nor  shall  we  find  conclusive  evidence  of  real  public 
spirit  in  all  those  deeds  of  fame,  which  have  immortalized 
the  names  of  warriors  and  statesmen.  The  man,  who  fights 
for  his  country,  and  jeopards  his  life  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field,  or  who  devotes  his  time  and  talents  to  his  coun¬ 
try’s  cause  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  with  no  greater  object 
in  view  than  merely  to  defend  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his 
posterity,  will  bear  but  a  poor  comparison  with  him  whose 
views  are  extended  beyond  the  present  life,  and  whose  cal¬ 
culations,  on  doing  good  take  the  wide  range  of  eternity. 
The  views  and  feelings  of  the  former,  though  confined  to 
this  life,  may  in  themselves  be  commendable,  and  such  as 
every  man  should  possess,  to  prove  himself  worthy  of 
public  confidence :  but  those  of  the  latter,  are  elevated  to 
the  standard  of  moral  obligation;  and,  while  they  lead 
to  the  performance  of  the  kind  offices  of  this  life,  embrace 
that  “  good-will  to  men,”  which  is  commensurate  with  their 
immortal  existence. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  there  are  but  few  examples  of 
public  spirit  found  recorded,  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
history,  without  a  blot :  but  a  partial  failure  in  practice  is 
by  no  means  the  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  a 
man’s  principles.  His  character  is  determined  by  the  tenor 
of  his  life,  and  it  is  this  by  which  we  are  to  form  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  man.  He  who  really  has  in  view  the  good  of 
mankind,  will,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  prove  himself  to  be 
such  by  his  example.  When  he  speaks  on  the  subject,  he 
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speaks  as  Howard  spoke — in  the  language  of  action — and 
from  the  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

Perhaps  the  example  of  no  mere  man  can  furnish  us  with 
a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  subject,  than  that  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The  change  wrought  in  his  views, 
while  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  was  sudden,  and  by  some 
thought  to  be  doubtful ;  but  these  doubts  were  removed, 
as  he  gave  evidence  of  a  change  in  principle.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  he  proved  himself  to  possess,  was  a  principle  of  love 
to  mankind.  It  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  heart,  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  them.  Neither  the  threats  of  his 
enemies,  nor  all  his  sufferings,  could  shake  his  constancy. 
The  same  benevolent  feelings  which  prompted  him  to  serve 
the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  appeared  in  the  expression  of 
his  good-will  to  king  Agrippa  and  his  courtiers.  The  Gen¬ 
tile,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  partook  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  tne  operation  of  this  principle — the  barbarians  of 
Melita,  as  well  as  the  polite  citizens  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Even  his  avowed  enemies  were  neither  passed  by  in  sullen 
silence,  nor  repelled  with  bitterness.  His  motto  was,  u  Lei 
us  do  good  unto  all  men .”  He  therefore  blessed  when  he 
was  reviled — suffered,  when  persecuted — and  entreated, 
when  defamed.  The  generous  principle  of  his  heart,  dic¬ 
tated  the  becoming  deportment  of  his  life :  and  while  his 
views  were  raised  to  Heaven,  and  his  hand  pointed  to  glory, 
honor,  immortality  and  eternal  life,  he  was  far  from  forget¬ 
ting,  that  man  has  a  character  to  form,  and  a  sphere  to  fill, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  on  earth,  as  well  as  for  the 
enjoyments  and  employments  of  the  Heavenly  world. — 
Hence  the  duties  he  inculcated  on  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  calculated  to 
promote  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  He 
taught  them  to  be  diligent  in  business,  w-orking  with  their 
own  hands  the  thing  that  was  good,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  lawful  calling:  and  not  merely  for  their  own  suste¬ 
nance,  but  that  they  might  have  to  give  to  him  that  was  nee¬ 
dy.— He  taught  them  to  be  given  to  hospitality ,  a  duty  which 
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they  could  not  perform  without  prudence  and  economy,  as 
well  as  industry.  He  therefore  exhorted  them  to  be  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  avoid  the  use  of  much  wine,  the  wearing  of  costly 
apparel,  and  useless  ornaments  of  gold  or  pearls ;  that  by 
these  retrenchments,  they  might  have,  to  give  to  the  needy 
when  called  upon,  not  only  with  a  liberal  hand,  but  of  a 
ready  mind. —  He  would  also  have  them  guard  against 
becoming  busy-bodies, interfering  with  other  men’s  concerns ; 
but  to  do  their  own  business ;  and,  as  much,  as  in  them  lay, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men. — He  taught  them  to  instruct 
their  children,  and  keep  good  government  in  their  families ; 
at  the  head  of  which  he  carefully  placed  the  husband  and 
the  father,  and  pointed  out  the  relative  duties  of  wives, 
children  and  domestics. 

But,  as  already  observed,  the  Apostle’s  views  were  not 
confined  to  this  world.  He  knew  that  man  possessed  a  soul 
of  high  origin,  bearing  evident  marks  of  immortality. 
He  saw  lamentable  evidence  of  man’s  apostacy,  and  heard 
the  denunciations  of  divine  wrath  against  him. — But  he 
also  saw  for  him  one  way  of  escape.  And  though  full  in  the 
belief  that  his  restoration  to  the  favor  of  God  ^vas  all  of 
grace,  he  as  fully  believed  in  the  appointment  and  use  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  ends.  He  therefore  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood  upon  the  subject  of  man’s  misery, 
nor  the  means  of  his  recovery :  but  seized  on  the  great 
concerns  of  the  soul,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  sinners : 
not  to  palliate  their  crimes,  nor  justify  their  conduct;  but, 
as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  arouse  the  careless,  instruct  the 
ignorant,  reclaim  the  dissolute,  encourage  the  penitent,  and 
promote  their  eternal  welfare,  by  leading  them  to  the 
Fountain  of  Mercy,  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  Some¬ 
times  his  soul  put  forth  all  its  energies,  and  he  could  wish 
himself  accursed  from  Christ  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen 

according  to  the  flesh.  When  ;af  Athens,  he  saw  the  city 

’>  * "  ;  •  , 

given  wholly  to  idolatry,  “  his  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him” — and  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have  entered  into  the 
theatre,  and  voluntarily  have  thrown  himself  into  the 
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greatest  danger,  to  support  and  encourage  his  companions 
in  labor  and  sufferings :  but  his  brethren  suffered  him  not. 
At  other  times,  the  same  principle,  though  operating  with 
equal  decision,  led  him  deliberately  to  say — not  with  the 
coldness  of  a  stoic,  but  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian 
• — u  none  of  these  things  move  me.” 

And  again,  “  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you : 
though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved.” 
Nothing  could  divert  his  attention  Irom  the  general  good  of 
mankind,  nor  chill  his  affection  for  the  people  of  God.  He 
wrote,  travelled,  and  preached,  and,  when  occasion  called 
for  it,  labored  with  his  own  hands,  to  supply  his  own  wants 
and  the  wants  of  others.  No  sacrifice  w'as  too  great  for 
him  to  make,  at  the  call  of  providence,  in  doing  good. — 
With  this  in  view,  he  could  bear  all  sufferings,  perform  all 
labors,  sing  in  prisons,  and  preach  in  chains. 

But  his  character  appears  still  more  exalted,  when  we 
contemplate  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  and 
usefulness  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  some  of  whom 
were  older  and  some  younger  than  himself.  Peter,  who 
was  older,  he  respectfully  mentions  in  his  letter  to  the  Ga- 
lations  ;  as  also  James  and  John.  But  while  he  maintained 
a  proper  regard  for  his  senior  brethren,  his  tender  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  those  w'ho  were  younger,  was  most  con¬ 
spicuous. — With  what  pleasure  did  he  behold  the  growing 
reputation  and  increasing  usefulness  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon!  How  did  he  warn  them  of  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed  !  With  what  ten¬ 
derness  did  he  entreat  them,  yea,  writh  what  paternal  affec¬ 
tion  did  he  charge  Timothy,  to  flee  youthful  lusts,  follow 
after  charity,  and  take  heed  to  himself  and  his  doctrine — * 
to  show  himself  a  workman  approved  unto  God,  that  need¬ 
ed  not  to  be  ashamed  ! - He  very  feelingly  mentions  the 

names  of  a  number  of  other  young  ministers,  for  whose 
usefulness  as  well  as  happiness  he  felt  a  deep  concer  « 
And  knowing  that  their  future  success  in  the  ministry  would, 
in  general,  be  proportioned  to  the  foundation  laid  for  their 
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usefulness  in  early  life,  be  seems  to  have  kept  them  muc 
with  himself,  that  he  might  detect  their  errors,  correct  therr 
habits,  and  form  their  manners  congenial  with  his  views  of 
the  sentiments  and  deportment  of  a  gospel  minister. 

As  to  this  world’s  goods,  he  appeared  neither  to  seek  nor 
to  possess  many  of  them  ;  but  such  as  he  had,  he  freely 
bestowed,  when  wanted.  He  was  forward  to  remember  the 
poor;  and  it  was  grateful  to  his  feelings  that  this  was  a 
particular  concern  with  James,  Cephas,  and  John, when  they 
gave  him  the  right-hand  of  fellowship.  When  Onesimus,  a 
young  man  who  had  formerly  been  a  servant  to  Philemon, 
but  had  been  unprofitable  to  him,  and  left  him,  became  a 
penitent,  and  was  about  to  return,  how  cordially  did  he 
recommend  him  to  his  master — not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a 
brother  beloved  ;  and  he  engaged  to  pay  all  his  debts,  rather 
than  he  should  not  be  received  and  encouraged — such  was 
his  regard  for  young  men  of  promise. 

Nor  did  he  permit  the  generous  services  and  good  quali. 
ties  of  the  female  sex  to  pass  without  commendation,  while 
he  encouraged  them  to  greater  efforts  in  doing  good.  He 
well  knew  that  the  improvement  and  graceful  elevation  of 
the  female  character  depended  more  on  a  retiring  modesty, 
and  the  study  of  usefulness  in  the  domestic  circle,  than  on 
masculine  forwardness  and  officious  dictation  :  hence  he 
directed  Timothy  and  Titus  to  encourage  the  former,  and 
discountenance  the  latter. 

But  it  would  crowd  us  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
discourse,  to  pursue  any  farther  our  remarks  upon  the 
example  under  consideration.  This  brief  notice  of  the 
Apostle’s  views  and  feelings,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  principle  of  real  public 
spirit.  The  same  spirit  is  recognized  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  modern  times.  Indeed  it  has  not  been  confined 
to  any  age,  nor  any  country.  It  appeared  in  Claude  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  in  Wickliffe,  in  Huss,  in  Jerome,  and  in  Luther,  who 
asserted  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  disputed  the  claims 
of  papal  tyranny ;  while  it  supported  them  in  all  their  suf- 
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ferings,  and  urged  them  forward  in  doing  good  to  others, 
with  a  noble  indifference  about  themselves. - It  also  ap¬ 

peared  on  behalf  of  snffering  humanity  in  Howard,  whose 
name  has  already  been  mentioned  :  and  with  that  coolness 
and  decision  which  is  characteristic  of  philanthropy,  it  se¬ 
lected  the  haunts  of  misery  and  human  woe  for  the  scenes 
of  its  operation.  After  exploring  the  dungeons  and  hospitals 
of  his  native  country,  to  relieve  the  sick  and  comfort  the 
dying,  he  is  said,  in  prosecuting  the  same  benevolent 
designs,  to  have  visited  most  of  the  prisons  in  Europe. 

But  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  real  public 
spirit  has  in  view,  is  the  removal  of  moral  misery  from 
man,  it  may  be  considered,  in  reference  to  human  agency, 
as  originating  all  the  Christian  missions  and  benevolent  in¬ 
stitutions  that  have  blessed  the  world.  It  not  only  directed 

i 

the  views  and  supported  the  zeal  of  Eliot,  Brainerd,  and 
Swartz;  but,  in  the  adoption  of  systematic  measures,  it  has 
aroused  the  energies  of  private  Christians  in  common  with 
those  of  public  character. 

A  small  congregation  of  Moravian  brethren  in  Germany, 
poor  and  despised,  felt  the  excitement  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  deputed  Missionaries  to  the 
frozen  regions  of  Greenland,  who,  with  almost  incredible 
sufferings,  patience,  and  perseverance,  prosecuted  their 
labors  of  love,  till  the  same  moral  views  and  feelings  were 
imparted  to  the  poor  Greenlanders.  About  the  same  time, 
they  established  a  mission  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  two 
first  persons  who  proposed  going,  offered  to  sell  themselves 
as  slaves,  rather  than  not  be  permitted  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  negroes.  Other  missions  were  commenced  among 
the  Hottentots — inTartary — and  in  other  places.  Familiar 
with  poverty,  and  inured  to  hardships,  the  Moravians  have 
not  been  easily  discouraged ;  but,  contented  with  their  lot 
they  have  selected  the  most  unpromising  portions  of  the 
moral  waste,  as  if  to  try  the  strength  of  principle,  and  give 
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the  world  the  brighest  example  of  love  to  mankind,  of 
which  men  are  capable. 

The  same  spirit,  confined  to  no  one  sect  of  Christians, 
gave  rise  to  those  powerful  and  benevolent  efforts  lately 
made  in  England.  The  Moravians  and  Danes  had  been  in 
the  field  more  than  half  a  century  ,  while  this  highly  favored 
portion  of  Christendom  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  slum¬ 
bering.  At  length,  a  sound  was  heard,  like  the  deep  groans 
attendant  on  resuscitation.  It  proceeded  from  the  Monthly 
Concert  of  Prayer,  and  was  soon  followed  by  more  cer¬ 
tain  signs  of  life.  Reason  resumed  her  seat,  and  conscience 
remonstrated  against  the  irn  propriety  of  praying  without  oth¬ 
er  efforts.  These  movements  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  in  the  service  of  which, 
we  see  a  Thomas,  the  venerable  Carey,  Pearce,  Fuller,  and 
others — while  we  learn  from  their  labors  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  were  of.  When  Mr.  Carey  was  asked  if  he  was 
willing  to  accompany  Mr.  Thomas  to  India  as  a  Missionary, 
how  readily  did  he  answer  in  the  affirmative — knowing  that 
their  first  attempt  at“  great  things,”  could  furnish,  for  their 
outfit,  passage,  and  support,  but  the  small  sum  of  forty-thru 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  /—Considering  this  circumstance, 
what  magnanimity  appears  in  his  answer  !  This,  on  his  part 
was  “  attempting  great  things  /”  His  general  object  was  the 
moral  renovation  of  India  :  and  with  what  meekness,  Chris¬ 
tian  fortitude,  and  simplicity,  he  entered  upon  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  designs,  will  appear  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Winslow’s  Sketch  of  Missions. 

“  In  one  of  his  letters,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  thus 
— “  I  have  a  district  of  about  twenty  miles  square,  where  I 
am  continually  going  from  place  to  place  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  :  and  in  this  space  are  about  two  hundred  villages.  My 
manner  of  travelling  is  with  two  small  boat*,  one  of  which 
serves  me  to  lodge  in,  t  he  other  for  cooking  my  food.  All 
my  furniture,  as  well  as  my  provisions,  I  carry  with  me- — 
namely — a  chair,  a  table,  a  bed,  and  a  lamp.  I  walk  from 
village  to  village,  and  repair  to  my  boats  for  lodging  and 
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food.”* - In  this  noiseless  manner,  he  aud  his  companions 

in  labor  have  assailed  idolatry  and  superstition,  broken  the 
chain  of  caste,  planted  churches,  established  schools,  Rnd 
given  the  Bible  to  millions  of  the  human  family,  who,  but 
for  their  labors,  must  have  remained  without  the  light  of 
revelation.  In  accomplishing  these  things  they  have  spared 
neither  pains  nor  property ;  but,  living  more  for  others 
than  themselves,  their  own  private  contributions  (the  avails 
of  their  labors  in  translating  and  printing)  to  support  the 
mission,  have  been  almost  incredible.  The  expense  of  this 
mission,  including  translations  and  s:hools,  is  said  to  be, 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually.” 

These  are  some  of  the  “  great  things”  expected,  attempt* 
ed,  and,  we  may  now  say,  accomplished,  by  the  Baptist 
Missionaries  in  India,  while  pursuing  their  pious  purpose  of 
doing  good  to  all  men  as  they  have  opportunity.  I  notice 
these  things,  my  Brethren,  not  because  I  suppose  them  to 
be  new  to  you,  but  that  they  may  shed  their  light  on  the 
>  subject  before  us  :  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
merely  glance  at  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  movements  in  England. — We  find, 
that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  engaged  in  missions  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  Concert  of  Prayer  was  commenced  at  Nottingham  : 
in  conducting  which,  they  have  been  much  persecuted  : 
they  have  been  silenced,  fined,  and  frequently  imprisoned  ; 
but  have  manifested  a  constancy  in  sufferings,  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  their  labors,  which  go  far  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  our  proposition. 

Next  in  course  followed  the  London  and  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies.  They  arose  in  all  their  strength,  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  Christian  benevolence  to  those  dark 
parts  of  the  earth  that  were  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty. 
They  directed  their  attention  to  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Sea  :  and  their  Missionaries  entered  upon  the  work  of  doing 
good  to  the  cannibals  of  New-Zealand  and  the  savage  bar- 

*  There,  are  several  riven  in  this  part  of  the  country ,  which 
render  it  very  convenient  travelling . 
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barians  of  Otaheite.  They  proceeded,  for  a  while,  unmo¬ 
lested;  but  when  native  curiosity  was  satisfied,  they  were 
interrupted,  driven  from  their  dwellings,  and  plundered  of 
all  their  substance,  even  to  their  Bible.  In  the  midst  of 
these  privations,  they  still  advanced  in  the  thorny  path  of 
suffering,  till  a  most  heart-rending  scene  opened  upon  them, 
in  which  four  of  their  companions,  whilst  pursuing  their* 
labors,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger  at  the  time,  were  seized, 
and  slaughtered  by  the  natives  l  After  the  storm  had  spent 
its  fury,  and  the  surviving  Missionaries  had  buried  the  man¬ 
gled  bodies  of  their  murdered  friends,  they  resumed  their 
work,  whieh  they  prosecuted,  rendering  good  for  evil, 
through  many  years  of  painful  changes ;  till  the  last  hope 
of  success  was  about  yielding  to  despair :  when  lo  \  the 
cruelty,  idolatry,  and  superstition  of  Otaheite,  surrendered, 

and  Grace  triumphed  gloriously. - How  joyful  the  event  i 

And  how  appropriate  the  saying  of  Eliot,  u  Prayers  and 
pains,  through  faith  in  Christ,  will  do  any  thing.”  These 
Societies  have  other  missions  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and 
other  places,  which  we  have  not  time  to  notice. 

Here  it  seems  duty  to  stop,  and  endeavor  to  make  some 
useful  reflections.  We  may,  however,  glean  a  little  in  one 
more  field. 

The  Burman  mission,  though  of  recent  date,  has  attract¬ 
ed  much  ettention.  The  zeal  with  which  the  first  American 
Missionaries  commenced  their  labors  there,  was  a  presage 
of  great  promise.  Nor  has  that  zeal  appeared  to  decline  : 
but,  like  the  star  of  a  clear  sky,  the  darker  the  night  the 

brighter  it  has  shone. - How  long  will  memory  dwell  with 

painful  pleasure  on  the  events  of  that  day,  when  Hough 
and  Wade  were  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  while  their 
trembling  wives  stood  waiting  in  awful  silence  to  hear  the 

signal  of  death ! ! - With  what  impatience  has  the  public 

ear  listened  to  hear  the  long  expected  tale  of  woe,  from 
the  imprisoned  Judson  and  his  companions,  whose  trials 

must  have  been  greater  than  can  be  expressed ! ! - Were 

we  permitted  to  ask  them,  why  they  thus  wander  in  heathen 
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lands,  and  linger  upon  the  shores  of  “cruel,  avaricious 
Burmah,  what  would  be  their  answer  ?  Would  they  not 
refer  us  to  our  text,  and  then  say,  “  we  have  in  view  the 

temporal  and  eternal  good  of  mankind  Vs - How  mnch  to 

this  point  is  the  following  language  of  Mrs.  W ade — “It  I  can, 
in  any  way  be  useful  to  the  poor  Burmans,  1  shall  envy  no 
one  the  pleasures  of  this  world :  no,  not  even  the  dear 
delights  of  an  American  home,  a  father’s  house,  and  the 
loved  society  of  a  mother,  and  sister.” 

It  would  be  delightful  to  trace  the  steps  of  other  Mission¬ 
aries,  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  us:  and  also  bring 
to  our  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  views,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  expenditures,  of  Bible,  Education,  Tract,  and 
Sabbath  School  Societies :  but  time,  and  circumstances, 
will  not  permit. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  we  have  hastily  passed  over,  we 
see,  that  real  public  spirit  identifies  itself  with  that  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  is  a  spirit  of  holy  enterprise,  restless 
acitvity,  and  self-denial :  that  it  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  means ;  and  that  these  means  have,  in 
substance,  produced  similar  effects  to  those  produced  in 
Judea  by  the  same  spirit,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

These  considerations  bring  us  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions — namely — that  this  noble  spirit  of  holy  enterprise,  is 
but  little  known  among  us  at  the  present  day ;  and  that  if 
we  would  see  it  revived,  we  must  liberally  make  use  of  the 
means  in  our  power,  best  adapted  to  that  end. 

To  justify  the  former  conclusion,  we  need  only  look  at 
the  state  of  our  chun  hes  and  societies  in  general,  as  it 
respects  their  own  religious  concerns  at  home.  How  few 
there  are  among  them,  that  appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  either  as  regards  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
soul,  or  external  privileges  !  Is  there  not  a  cause  for  this? 
Have  not  these  feelings  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
public  spirit,  produced  these  lamentable  consequences  ? 
Have  not  most  of  these  difficulties  which  have  proved  so 
destructive  to  the  peace  of  our  churches,  had  their  origin  in 
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those  views  and  feelings  which  never  fail  to  sacrifice  the 
general  good  of  the  cause,  for  the  promotion  of  private 
interest  ?  Such  feelings  and  views,  however,  seldom  appear 
without  disguise.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  self-will,  gen¬ 
erally  cloak  themselves  under  a  great  pretension  to  a  tender 
conscience,  zeal  for  God,  and  the  good  of  religion.  How 
often  do  we  find  members  in  churches,  who,  having  been 
put  forward  in  times  of  good  feeling,  have  acquired  an 
influence  which  neither  their  judgment  nor  their  inclination 
justifies  in  times  of  trial! — When  this  is  the  case,  a  church 
is  sure  of  trouble.  Such  persons,  sensible  of  their  influence, 
generally  employ  it  to  serve  their  own  limited  views ;  while 
they  frequently  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  every  thing 
that  does  not  happen  to  come  within  the  little  circle  in  which 
they  have  been  wont  to  move.  The  church  either  goes 
beyond,  or  falls  short  of,  their  length  and  breadth.  Order, 
and  sometimes  even  decency,  in  worship,  is  denounced  as 
being  formality;  and  under  the  pretext  of  liberal  feelings, 
a  regular  method  of  supporting  the  gospel  is  opposed,  if  not 
the  support  itself.  Learning,  in  their  view,  especially  for 
the  ministry,  is  not  only  needless,  but  injurious ;  and  every 
thing  that  looks  like  improvement  of  manners,  and  good 
breeding  in  society,  is  imputed  to  pride :  and  all  this  with 
such  an  air  of  sanguinity,  as  seems  to  intimate  it  profane  to 
doubt  their  correctness.  Thus  proceeding,  the  churches 
cither  yield  to  their  opinions,  or  are  worried  down  through 
their  influence,  and  become  lax  and  careless  in  all  their  re¬ 
ligions  concerns,  if  they  do  not  entirely  lose  their  visibility. 

Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  When  these  churches  first 
arose,  though  for  want  of  better  accommodations  they  were 
obliged  to  meet  in  school  or  private  houses,  their  assemblies 
were  crowded  and  respectable,  and  their  prospects  of  be¬ 
coming  permanent  societies,  of  erecting  meeting  houses,  and 
suppoi  ting  the  gospel,  were  pleasing  :  but  alas !  these  nar¬ 
row  feelings  and  injudicious  proceedings,  which  gender 
strife  and  contention,  blast  all  their  prospects  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  most  discerning,  respectable,  and,  as  to 
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common  privileges,  the  most  helpful  part  of  society,  is 
disgusted,  and  driven  from  their  meetings,  with  prejudices 
asrainst  the  denomination,  which  are  often  handed  down  to 
their  posterity.  The  next  information  from  such  ehurches 
is,  they  are  poor,  and  unable  to  support  the  gospel :  con¬ 
sequently  they  have  no  ministers,  no  communions,  no 
meeting  houses,  and  seldom  any  additions ;  while  their  num¬ 
bers  are  fast  diminishing:  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  a  few  enlightened  individuals  among  them,  who  see  their 
difficulties  and  labor  to  remove  them,  they  are  so  far  from 
being  able  to  communicate  to  others,  that  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  asking  the  aid  of  charity  for  themselves. 

My  Brethren — these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  When 
John  saw  the  woman  that  represented  the  church,  about  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  flood,  he  saw  that  she  owed  her 
preservation,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  help  she  received 
from  the  earth :  but  help,  when  offered  us,  is  too  often 
superstitiously  rejected  ;  or,  from  the  pretence  of  shunning 
popularity,  is  treated  with  neglect. — We  ought  by  no  means 
to  yield  a  single  point  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  dispense 
with  any  part  of  .practical  godliness,  for  the  sake  of  num¬ 
bers,  influence,  or  wealth — a  sacrifice  which  well-informed 
men  do  not  ask  us  to  make — but  we  ought  to  walk  wisely 
toward  them  that  are  without ;  and  instead  of  keeping  them 
aloof  by  affected  sanctity  and  needless  austerity,  we  ought 
to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  bring  them  within  the 
sound  of  the  gospel. 

The  same  spirit  that  operates  so  much  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  our  churches  and  societies  in  their  home  concerns, 
generally  sets  itself  in  array  against  missions.  When  a  small 
pittance  is  solicited,  to  relieve  the  poor  Missionary  from 
going  the  warfare  entirely  at  his  owTn  charges, ho  w  numerous 
are  the  objections  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  do  but  little 
i  at  home!  Is  it  not  often  the  case,  that  those  who  profess 
i  the  same  religion  that  influenced  Paul  and  others  to  devote 
■  all  their  earnings  to  the  service  of  mankind,  are  the  last  to 

contribute  the  avails  of  one  day’s  labor  to  promote  any 
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charitable  object  abroad?  How  different  this,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  poor  widow,  who  cast  all  her  living  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord  !  and  those  pious  females  at  the  present 
day,  who,  without  noise  or  reluctance,  cheerfully  contribute 
of  their  small  earnings,  to  extend  the  tidings  of  salvation  to 
those  more  destitute  than  themselves!— How  different  also 
from  the  conduct  of  those  few  devout  spirits,  who  have  con¬ 
secrated  their  time  and  talents  to  the  good  of  unknown  mil¬ 
lions  in  heathen  lands,  without  any  worldly  compensation 
but  their  food  and  raiment,  or  any  prospect  of  reward  but 
that  of  doing  goou  ! 

But  is  there  no  remedy  for  these  evils?  Must  our 
churches  languish,  and  the  cause  decline,  while  souls,  ready 
to  perish,  take  the  advantage  we  too  often  give  them,  and 
instead  ofsaying  of  us,  “Behold  how  they  love  one  another,” 
and  as  they  have  opportunity,  do  good  to  all  men,  point  us 
to  the  state  of  our  churches,  and  remark  upon  our  want  of 
public  spirit! 

I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  this  subject,  and  the  utter 
impropriety  of  my  undertaking  to  dictate :  but  you  will 
bear  with  me,  my  Brethren,  while  I  suggest  a  few  things 
for  consideration  which  may  be  of  some  advantage  in 
removing  the  evils  under  which  we  labor. 

Our  Missionary  Society,  considering  every  circumstance, 
has  prospered  as  much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
It  was  the  first  movement  made  in  the  churches  of  our 
denomination  in  the  State,  towards  public  objects  of  a  char¬ 
itable  kind.  The  subject  was  new.  Our  funds  have  been 
small :  and  the  calls  from  small  churches  for  help,  have 
been  incessant.  They  have  received  help,  as  far  as  our 
limited  means  would  permit :  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
The  relief  afforded  them  has  been  but  momentary ;  and 
every  year  has,  in  most  instances,  required  a  repetition  of 
the  same  services  for  the  same  people,  with  but  little  hope 
that  these  means  alone  will  render  them  independent  of 
missionary  aid.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  remedy 
for  their  relief,  so  far  as  means  are  concerned,  lies  princi* 
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pally  ^ith  themselves.  If  these  churches,  instead  of  seeking 
assistance,  as  the  man  who  depends  on  the  daily  offerings 
of  charity — or  even  as  the  laborer,  who,  instead  of  striking 
out  in  spring  for  the  golden  harvest  of  autumn,  depends 
alone  on  the  earnings  of  the  day  for  support — would 
make  more  vigorous  efforts  for  themselves,  their  prospects 
would  soon  begin  to  brighten.  The  effort  required  at  first, 
may  be  considerable  :  and  is  it  not  better  for  individuals 
nobly  to  unite,  and  contribute  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  each, 
and  secure  some  important  object  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  than  to  scatter  the  same  amount  in  the  course  of 
five  or  ten  years,  they  hardly  know  where,  in  obtaining 
occasional  supplies,  and  then  find  themselves  in  little  or  no 
better  circumstances  than  when  they  began  ? — How  limited 
must  the  views  of  that  man  be,  who  neglects  the  planting  of 
fruit-trees  in  his  own  soil,  because  they  will  cost  him  a  little 
more  money  and  pains  than  a  present  supply  of  fruit  from 
his  neighbor,  or  because  he  may  not  live  to  see  them  bear ! 

Shall  I  take  the  liberty  to  name  the  following  course, 
which  our  churches  may  safely  pursue,  according  to  their 
several  abilities. — Ministers  generally  have  families  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  and  have  as  deep  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  in 
every  respect,  as  private  Christians  have  in  theirs.  A  min¬ 
ister,  in  providing  for  his  family,  could  easily  oversee  a 
Parsonage  of  ordinary  income  ;  while  those  of  his  hearers, 
least  able  to  pay  their  taxes  in  money,  would  be  pleased 
with  opportunity  to  pay  them  in  labor — and  this  would 
meet  the  wants  of  both. 

Then  let  our  churches  and  societies  that  have  not  aL 
ready  adopted  the  plan,  put  forth  their  strength — and  let 
charity  try  her  pinions  at  home  :  it  is  a  common  saying, 
even  with  the  parsimonious,  that  she  begins  there.  Let 
every  such  church  and  society  procure  a  Parsonage,  and 
see  that  the  situation  is  eligible.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  be  poor 
property;  but  if  it  is,  it  will  be  best.  It  will  be  found 
comparatively  easy  to  effect  the  objeet,  with  a  concentra- 
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don  of  energies,  rightly  directed. — But  subscription  papers, 
of  which  we  are  so  fond,  will  be  poor  things  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  man  who  means  to  be  thorough,  and  pay  his 
proportion,  will  readily  present  you  the  money,  or  give  his 
note:  and  when  a  Parsonage  is  procured,  tho’ small,  give  rt 
an  inviting  aspect.  Ministers  are  but  men,  and  men  of  like 
passions  with  others.  When  they  pretend  to  be  angels, 
they  generally  show  in  the  end  to  what  class  they  belong. 
Indeed,  a  minister  of  no  concern  for  the  accommodation 
and  comfort  of  his  family,  will  have  but  little  concern  for 
the  church  of  God.  One  half-day’s  labor  a  month,  by  each 
member  of  the  society,  for  a  year  or  two,  if  necessary,  would 
put  this  Parsonage  in  good  repair,  and  the  expense  would 
scarcely  be  felt.  This  labor  would  not  be  lost,  as  the 
increased  value  of  the  property  would  lessen  the  tax.  In 
this  case,  on  the  decease  or  removal  of  a  minister,  the  fund 
would  remain,  and  members  of  the  society  would  feel  an 
attachment,  and  continue,  because  they  have  property 
there,  of  which  they  could  have  no  benefit  when  they  leave. 
And  should  they  be  destitute  of  a  Pastor,  the  fund  may  be 
accumulating  from  rent,  till  one  is  obtained. — To  render 
the  thing  permanent,  every  one  will  see  the  propriety  of 
incorporation.  Without  this,  the  property  cannot  be  holden : 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  which  is  but  trifling,  under  the 
present  statute.  These  are  ordinary  means,  and  in  the 
power  of  all  our  churches  ;  and  our  annual  taxes  might  be 
made  comparatively  light,  by  liberally  employing  them. 

But  shall  I  invite  your  attention  to  a  point  of  more  deli¬ 
cacy  ? — I  mean,  that  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  by  taxation.  Many  objections  have  been  made 
against  this  mode.  Some  have  thought  it  arbitrary,  because, 
in  some  instances,  the  poor  have  been  oppressed.  But  this 
was  owing  to  the  abuse  of  power,  rather  than  to  any  defect 
in  the  system.  And  those  who  abused  it,  have  done  it  at 
their  own  expense,  and  multiplied  dissenters  from  among 

themselves. - Shall  a  feeble  man  refuse  the  aid  of  a  staff, 

because  some  men  have  abused  others  herewith  ?  Thi* 
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would  be  unreasonable. — Others  have  thought  it  placed  too 
much  power  in  tne  hands  of  a  majority,  as  they  might  bur¬ 
den  the  minority  with  large  assessments.  But  what  society 
would  consider  it  wisdom  to  do  this,  unless  bent  upon  its 
own  destruction  ?  The  tax  to  which  I  refer,  is  a  voluntary 
tax.  The  man  who  is  taxed,  voluntarily  agrees  to  it ;  and 
when  he  pleases,  with  paying  up  arrearages,  (which  every 
honest  man  does,  w7ho  subscribes)  he  voluntarily  leaves  the 
society. 

Subscription  papers  to  support  the  gospel,  are  loose, 
unequal  things.  The  burden,  generally,  falls  on  a  few 
good-hearted  men,  who,  though  not  so  wealthy  as  others, 
are  almost  perpetually  contributing  to  support  the  cause ;  or 
it  falls  on  the  preacher.  The  minister,  who  engages  to 
preach  with  promise  of  compensation  to  be  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription,  may  have  come  directly  from  a  people  who  have 
been  delinquent;  and  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  asking 
credit:  but  what  shall  he  do  ?  Neither  subscriptions  nor 
taxes  are  usually  collected  till  the  close  oi  the  year,  or  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  He  can  have  credit  by  legally 
binding  himself  to  pay  his  creditor  ;  but  he  is  laboring  for 
a  people  who  will  not  be  legally  bound  ;  and  they  may  or 
they  may  not  fulfil  their  engagements  to  him — but  his  must 
be  fulfilled.  He  however  obtains  credit.  At  length,  as  is 
too  commonly  the  case,  the  subscription  in  considerable 
measure  fails.  The  creditor  calls,  and  the  debtor  finds  him¬ 
self  embarrassed.  The  consequences  may  be  easily  con¬ 
ceived  :  the  Pastor  (as  is  too  often  true)  is  obliged  to  remove. 
— There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  a  tax  very  different 
from  this,  although  nothing  is  taken  from  any  man  by  dis¬ 
traint.  Taxation  not  only  provides  an  equality,  as  the  gos¬ 
pel  directs,  so  that  one  is  not  burdened  and  another  eased, 
but,  it  is  a  tax ,  and  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  punctual¬ 
ity  in  paying  taxes ,  that  view  them  in  the  light  of  debts , 
md  not  as  mere  gratuities.  Every  society  has  a  character 
'o  support,  as  really  as  an  individual.  When  a  religious 
society  promptly  fulfils  its  engagements,  its  character  i* 
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raised :  and  though  its  engagements  be  small,  it  endears 
itself  to  its  Pastor,  by  punctuality.  This  produces  the 
same  readiness  on  his  part  to  serve  them.  And  thus  they 
provoke  each  other  to  love  and  good  works,  instead  of 
provoking,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  hard  thoughts  and  hard 
speeches. 

But  for  ministers  to  discuss  this  point,  is  not  very  desira¬ 
ble  :  I  noiice  it  merely  from  necessity. — It  may  be  thought 
by  some,  that  the  improvement  of  our  subject,  assumes  too 
much  of  a  business  turn.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  religious  business.  This  is  business,  for  the  transaction 
of  which  we  have  convened,  and  these  are  things  t©  be  set 
in  order  among  the  churches.  When  once  a  church  and 
Society  take  the  position  before  named,  with  the  best  of 
their  men  for  counsellors,  they  will  soon  begin  to  feel  them¬ 
selves  able  to  support  a  Pastor,  and  aid  in  diffusing  the 
gospel  abroad.  From  wrhat  they  have  done,  they  will  learn 
what  they  can  do ;  and  every  well-directed  effort  will  add 
to  their  influence. — Hence,  men  of  talents  in  the  ministry, 
when  visiting  them,  instead  of  being  repulsed  by  gloomy 
aspects,  will  be  attracted :  and  in  view  of  settlement  with  a 
kind  and  spirited  people,  they  will  be  ready  to  make  every 
possible  consideration  as  to  salary. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance  to  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  our  attention  should  be  directed  ;  though  on  account 
of  what  are  believed  to  be  wrong  conceptions,  it  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  unnecessary,  and  by  others  an  evil  to  be 
studiously  avoided — It  is  that  of  the  Education  of  young 
men,  who  give  evidence  of  being  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation. 

A  belief,  that  the  less  human  learning  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  has,  the  better  he  can  preach,  has  too  long  cramped 
our  best  energies:  ar.d  the  rapid  improvement  of  society  in 
general  has  exposed  its  fallacy.  Had  the  sentiment,  that 
learning  is  so  great  an  evil,  universally  prevailed  among 
good  people,  (which  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  if  correct) 
how  could  we  have  received  the  Bible  in  our  own  language 
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_ or  the  millions  in  other  nations,  who  now  enjoy  it  ?  I  hat 

some  make  a  bad  use  of  learning  is  obvious  ;  and  ii  is  equally 
so,  that  some  make  a  bad  use  of  money,  food,  and  raiment: 
but  those  who  object  to  learning  for  the  ministry,  are  by  no 
means  willing  that  their  descendants,  who  conduct  well, 
should  be  doomed  to  poverty,  because  others  make  a  bad 
use  of  property.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  justi¬ 
fiable  for  every  young  man  who  enters  the  ministry,  to 
think  of  obtaining  a  finished  education  :  but  reason,  revela¬ 
tion,  and  experience,  teach  us  the  propriety,  and  even  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  language.— 
The  great  advances  made  in  literature,  by  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  place  this  subject  beyond  a  doubt,  with  every 

thinking  man. 

When  we  see  children  in  our  common  schools,  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  expert  in  grammar,  geography, 
&lc.  the  necessary  course  of  a  young  minister,  who  is  to  be 
a  public  teacher  of  these  children,  if  he  would  let  no 
man  despise  his  youth,  is  marked  in  characters  too  legible 
to  be  mistaken/  Those  young  men  among  us  who  think  of 
the  ministry,  begin  to  read  this  lesson ;  and  if  they  find  no 
encouragement  at  home,  they  leave  us,  and  seek  it  abroau. 
Hence  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  the  continued  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  inquiry  for  young  men  to  supply  our  destitute 
churches,  and  aid  in  our  domestic  missions.  For  the  re¬ 
moval  of  this  evil,  providence  has  apparently  broken  upon 
our  slumbers,  and  taken  the  lead.  The  unasked  pii\ilege 
of  an  institution  for  our  service,  has  been  generously  offer¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  many  in  our  churches 
have  given  it  their  patronage,  and  pledged  themselves  for 
its  support,  is  an  indication  of  future  prosperity,  which  per¬ 
severance  can  hardly  fail  to  render  certain.  In  this  respect, 
our  prospects  are  truly  inviting.  May  the  approving  smiles 
of  Heaven  rest  upon  the  undertaking,  light  up  our  path, 
and  point  out  our  future  course. 

It  is  believed,  that  amidst  all  the  gloom  that  now  over¬ 
spreads  us,  on  account  of  the  present  general  declension. 
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providence  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  enlargtneni  jo 
our  borders ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  on  our  part  is,  that  we 
u  awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not,’5  by  longer  neglect¬ 
ing  our  duty.  Our  State  Convention  being  now  organized, 
and  a  plan  concerted  cordially  to  enlist  the  influence  of  all 
our  churches,  and  direct  our  public  charities ;  serious 
thought,  careful  investigation,  and  prudent  management, 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Our  Missionary  Society  has  been  in  operation  seven 
years ;  and  though  we  may  have  anticipated  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  we  have  realized,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
so  much  has  been  done.  Several  destitute  churches  have 
been  partially  supplied,  and  the  hearts  of  many  Christians 
have  been  comforted.  We  trust  also,  that  many  have  been 
turned  to  righteousness;  and  while  they  shine  as  stars  in 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  for  ever  and  ever,  they  will  point 
to  the  labors  of  our  Missionaries  as  the  instruments  of  their 
salvation. 

When  we  contemplate  these  glorious  events,  wc  see  noth¬ 
ing  that  should  damp  our  zeal ;  but  much,  calculated  to 
raise  it  to  a  more  bright  and  steady  flame.  While  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  other  means  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  churches,  our  missionary  operations  should 
suffer  no  suspension.  Comparatively,  we  have  done  very 
little  for  missions  in  this  Stale,  and  for  foreign  missions 
scarcely  any  thing.  Some  individual  congregations  among 
our  brethren  in  a  neighboring  State,  have  done  annually, 
for  the  support  of  missions  and  other  charitable  objects 
more  than  the  whole  of  ourdenomination  in  this  State  have 

done  in  any  one  year. - We  would  not  tell  this  in  Gath, 

nor  in  Askelon ;  but  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  This  delinquency  has  not  been  altogether  for  w  ant 
of  means:  it  is  more  for  want  of  public  spirit.  While 
withholding  our  aid  from  t  he  cause  of  Christ,  providence  has 
not  withheld  its  temporal  blessings  from  us  :  but  our  re¬ 
quests  for  such  blessings  have  been  granted :  and  happy 
should  we  be,  had  leanness  not  been  sent  into  «ur  souls 


How  many  have  added  farm  to  farm,  2nd  increased  then* 
fertility — reared  flocks  and  herds— prepared  their  children 
for  business,  and  settled  them  in  circumstances  of  ease — 
with  but  little  or  no  concern  for  the  improvement  of  their 
own  spiritual  interests,  or  those  of  future  generations ! — - 
How  many,  even  while  viewing  the  near  approach  of  the 
last  scrlemn  change  that  awaits  them — when,  if  a  man  ever 
thinks  of  his  obligation  to  “  honor  the  Lord  with  his  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  first-fruits  of  all  his  increase, r  it  would  seem 
Uiat  such  thoughts  must  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  mind — - 
how  many,  I  say,  have  settled  their  estates,  without  making 

any  provision  for  Christ,  and  his  dear  cause  on  earth  ! - 

“The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.*’ — How 
commendable  would  it  be — especially  in  those  who  have 
neither  sons  nor  daughters  to  inherit  their  estates — to  re¬ 
member,  in  their  bequests,  the  education  concern,  and  lay 
a  permanent  foundation  for  the  aid  of  indigent  young  men 
whom  God  may  call  to  preach  the  gospel  through  succeed¬ 
ing  generations — or  for  such  as  give  a  preference  to 
missions,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  to  secure  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  property  God  has  given  them,  to  these 
objects — to  be  a  perpetual  benefit  to  the  benighted  pagans 
of  the  East,  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  West,  or  the  needy 
and  destitute  in  our  settlements! 

Other  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  fund  for  a  library,  from  which  needy  but  deserv¬ 
ing  }roung  ministers  might  draw  books,  to  be  returned  when 
able  to  purchase  for  themselves,  or  upon  their  removal  or 
decease  :  which  fund  might  also  embrace  Sabbath  School 
and  Tract  concerns  ;  together  with  the  support  of  some 
religious  periodical  publication. 

It  would  be  of  but  little  consequence,  my  Brethren,  for  me 
to  urge  you  to  give  on  the  present  occasion  :  all  that  I  could 
do  in  this  way  would  have  but  little  influence.  Men  of  right 
feelings  only  want  to  see,  in  a  just  light  the  objects  we  have 
in  view,  be  satisfied  of  their  importance,  and  the  course  to  be 
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pursued  for  their  attainment.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  enough 
for  them  :  their  patronage  is  secured  :  and  those  common¬ 
place  entreaties  and  persuasions  to  liberality,  which  so  often 
disgust,  never  made  any  good  impression  on  an  enlightened 
mind,  except  now  and  then  in  extraordinary  cases. 

The  object  for  which  your  aid  is  solicited  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  obviously  important— It  is,  the  removal  of  moral 
darkness  from  the  hum  m  mind,  by  diffusing  the  light  of  the 
gospel.  This  is  doing  good  to  men,  and  doing  them  the  great¬ 
est  good  in  our  power.  In  this  work  of  mercy,  both  speakers 
and  hearers  may  participate;  and,  if  faithful  servants,  they 
will  also  participate  in  the  reward.  While  the  covetous  man 
gratifies  his  feelings,  and  holds  hk  property  with  a  double 
grasp  when  objects  of  charity  approa  :h  him,  the  liberal  man 
finds  a  reward  in  his  liberality :  yea  more,  what  he  ugives  to 
the  poor,  he  lends  to  the  Lord so  that  he  is  not  only 
transferring  his  property,  for  safe  keeping,  into  the  hands  of 
One  who  will  repay  it  again  ;  while  by  his  charity  he  has 
the  income  of  a  thousand  blessings  from  those  who  were 
ready  to  perish. 

Feeling  a  consciousness  of  having  labored  to  discharge 
my  duty,  Brethren,  however  your  views  of  these  things 
may  differ  from  my  own,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  the 
freedom  I  have  used  upon  this  subject,  but  that  which  is 
requisite  from  my  inability  to  do  it  justice.  For  this,  I  ask 
your  indulgence :  and  close  with  the  Apostle’s  exhortation 
— u  Think  on  these  things,” 


. 


